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SKETCHES OF INDIA. 

II. 
THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 

When as a boy I first read Southey's 
Ourse of Kehama, I resolved that, when I 
went to the East, I would go to see the 
ruins of " the city like the cities of the 
gods" whicli Bali built in the days of his 
power, and against whose rock-cut temples 
and palaces the ocean had "warred for 
many an age." And now, being at Ma- 
dras, the time had come for the fulfilment 
of this old plan. 

Later researches had, indeed, proved that 
the legend' on which Southey had founded 
so much of his fine story, had little connec- 
tion with this place, and its very name in- 
stead of being Mababalipuram, or " the city 
of the great Bali," had been discovered from 
old inscriptions to have been Mamallaipur, 
a name of which the meaning was lost. 
Still, here were ruins of a great forgotten 
city, ruins such as were not to be found out 
of India, carved with the strange fictions of 
Hindoo mythology, and affording' a true 
imaginative locality for the scenes of East- 
ern superstition and poetry. 

The " Seven Pagodas," as they are called 
by the English, lie about 35 miles south of 
Madras. The weather was too hot for tra- 
velling in the day time, so that it was just 
before sunset, on the evening of a fine Sep- 
tember day, that my companion and I left 
Madras, in two palanquins. There were 
twelve bearers to each of the palanquins, 
and in addition to these were two torch- 
beares, and two banghy-burdars, or bag- 
gage-porters, who carried, slung at each 
end of a pole that rested upon their shoul- 
ders, tin cases containing provisions, and 
the other articles that we needed. The 
bearers went off at a good even pace of 
about three miles an hour, keeping step to 
a low discordant song. For an hour our 
road lay through the thick outskirts of the 
city, and we passed row after row of the 
poor mud houses, thatched with palm 
leaves. The life of the natives is spent in 
• the streets, the houses affording little more 
than a place for cooking,, and for shelter in 
bad weather. On the shelves of small 
shops fruit, and grain, and betelnut, lay ex- 
posed for sale, displayed, as the twilight 
came on, by the light of earthenware lamps, 
in which coarse wicks lay burning, filling 
the air with the smoke of cocoanut oil. In 
a grove of trees a little off the road, stands 
a tall dark pagoda, and not far off in its 
pleasant compound lies an English garden- 
house, with the cordial lights gleaming out 
of the windows and open doors. 

The short twilight was almost over be- 
fore we had left the city behind. Still, 
enough light remained to show the grace- 
ful groves of palms, and, here and there, 
the thicker growth of other trees, bare 
fields, and solitary huts. We stopped while 
the mussalchees lighted their torches made 
of twisted rags, and supplied with oil from 
a hollow bamboo flask. The road became 
very still and desolate. There was no 
sound but the grunting er, er ; er, er ; of 
the bearers, so monotonous and regular as 



to serve for a lullaby, broken now and 
then by the lowing of buffaloes in the 
marshes, or the sound of the tomtom in 
some distant village. The torches threw a 
flickering, unsteady glare on the near land- 
scape. Their light fell bright and full on 
the dark and naked bodies of the bearers, 
then glanced off into the woods and fields 
that bordered the way, lost itself in the 
thick tangle of a bamboo thicket, climbed 
half way up the slender stem of a palm, or 
set the looped rope of a tropical vine swing- 
ing off into the uncertain darkness. It was 
bright starlight, and the night was warm, 
damp, and still. 

Late in the night we reached a traveller's 
bungalow, at which we were to rest for an 
hour or two. The government, following 
an example set by earlier rulers of India, 
have established dawk bungalows, or houses 
for travellers, along the main routes of tra- 
vel, to afford a shelter for their own officers 
when on journeys, or for other foreign tra- 
vellers. Our bearers wrapped themselves 
up in their long chuddurs, or strips of cloth 
which had been folded about their loins, 
and lay down on the verandah, looking 
like a row of dead men in their winding 
sheets. We took possession of one of the 
neat whitewashed rooms, and slept for an 
hour or two on the wide cane couches with 
which it was supplied. 

We set off again in the starlight, and I 
was soon once more asleep. At daybreak 
we were travelling through a flat, bare sea- 
coast country, of which the kites and the 
crows seemed the only inhabitants. The 
road was a mere footpath, sometimes run- 
ning along the mud embankments that di- 
vided the cultivated fields, sometimes pass- 
ing through wide sandy tracks covered with 
short, hard, shore grass, and" dotted over 
here and there with palm trees leaning 
landward, with their trunks twisted by the 
gales of the monsoon. By-and-by we saw 
some droves of cattle, the cultivated fields 
became more frequent, there were more 
shade trees, and groups of ragged-leaved 
plantains, and we entered a pleasant little 
native village. Passing through its aroused 
street, and going on a short way farther we 
came in sight of the sea, and there, on its 
very edge, stood the sculptured rocks, the 
temples, and the huts of the ancient city. 
Our bearers took us to a small, deserted, 
richly sculptured temple to the northeast 
of the main ruins, whicli we were to make 
our dwelling for the day. While it was 
being swept out, and the bats scared from 
the carved recesses of its roof, a crowd of 
villagers gathered near us, and a Brahmin, 
in his white loose dress, approached, salut- 
ing us by touching his hand to the earth 
and then to his forehead, and offered us 
some freshly-gathered roses upon a broad 
leaf. Little boys and men crouched down 
about the temple when we entered it, 
watching every motion. It was a curious 
position, to be dressing, and eating a break- 
fast of tea, and fruit, and bread, in this old 
consecrated building, where priests had 
offered sacrifices to misshapen deities, and 
where prayers had been addressed to vain 
images, but not vainly,.let ns trust. The 
crowd at length so blocked up the entrance 



that our bearers drove them away; but 
they did not go far, and stood peeping; at 
us from behind trees and fallen stones, or 
watching us from the low doors. of their 
huts. 

As soon as we had done breakfast, we 
set out to go to the great sculptured cOoks, 
a long train of natives of all ages following 
us, and three Brahmins, who could speak a 
few words of broken English, attaching 
themselves to us as guides and companions. 
We soon reached the hill which rises abrupt- 
ly, a bold mass of grey granite rock, from the 
level plain. Its sides are covered with bas- 
reliefs, representing some of the principal 
personages and stories of Hindoo mytho- 
logy, or excavatedfiuto cave temples, whose • 
walls are lined' with similar, sculptures. 
The hot sun made these cool recesses 'in 
the hill pleasant places of shelter, and we 
entered cave after cave on which lives of 
labor had been lavished in digging into, tjhe 
rock, and in cutting upon it grotesque and 
hideous figures, producing no : effect of 
beauty or sublimity, but impressing: one 
with a dreary sense of waste of toil, and of 
low conceptions, the result of the stunti,ng 
and debasing influence of a false and op- 
pressive religious creed. The sizes, and * 
shapes of the caves were all different, -but 
none, seemed to have been made ift .obe- 
dience to any architectural design, or lany 
law of construction. One of them was 
thirty-three feet wide, thirteen feel high, 
and seventeen feet deep, its front supported 
by four irregular columns and two pjlas- 
ters, and at its inner end, within a vesti- 
bule resting on two pillars, was a triple 
sculptured niche. On one of the side walls 
of this cave was a representation of Vishnu 
reposing on the thousand-headed ..snjjke 
Sesha, and on the opposite side was carcved 
the conflict between the eight-armed goddess 
Doorga, and the great spirit of evil Maliish- 
asura. It would be an unwarrantable re- 
finement upon Hindoo materialism, to sup- 
pose that in these sculptures might be 
traced the ideas of the repose Of immor- 
tality, and of the endless conflict between 
good and evil. They were nothing but the 
rude representations of the gross objects of 
a grovelling superstition. There is little, 
indeed, in these temples to throw any light 
upon the curious questions connected with 
the origin and meaning of the Brahminical 
religion. They are mostly of comparatively 
late date, and illustrate only its lowest and 
most material stage. Hardly any- of. the 
works in this "city of old time" are, it is 
probable, more than a thousand years old, 
and the freshness of the lines of some of 
the carvings, as well as some uncertain in- 
scriptions, would give to many of them a 
much later date. It is a striking example 
of the speed with which oblivion buries 
the deeds and labors of men in these tropi- 
cal and unhistorio lands, that the founders 
of this place should be forgotten, the me- 
mory of its inhabitants gone utterly from 
the world, and its very name a matter, of 
doubt. 

On the wall of another cave, a little 
smaller than the one I have described, is 
graven the story of Bali, or rather of his 
punishment by Vishnoo, with which the 
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readers of the Curse of Kebama are fa- 
miliar. 

But beside these excavations and bas- 
reliefs there are, on the face of the hill, hol- 
lowed niches approached by steps, detached 
carvings of ornaments and figures of ani- 
mals, long flights of steps leading toward 
the summit, and. on the top itself lines of 
mortice holes, and wells sunk in the rock, 
and the scattered ruins of buildings which 
once stood upon it. Water courses may 
, be traced channeled down its sides, and its 
crevices are filled with worn bits of brick, 
_tbe remains of ancient walls. The noon 
was warm, and we sat down on the brow 
of the hill, near a stone bed, with a little 
lion for its pillow, to catch the breeze blow- 

• ingfrom the sea. At one side, below us, 
'; was the little modern village, with its line 
of brown huts and green plantains ; just at 
.the northern foot of the hill stood a sepa- 
rate ruined pagoda, overhung by trees that 
iad grown upon its walls, forcing their 
roots through the joints and crevices of the 
stones, while vines were creeping over it, 
hanging down into it through the broken 
walls, and covering it with a green and 
.flowering roof. In front of us rose the 
towers of two pagodas, surrounded by a 
! wall, within whose enclosure were growing 
palms and other eastern trees, from the 
, midst of which rose the sound of the sacred 
, drum. These were the only temples which 

'..were still sacred, and which the presence 

of the stranger and the foul beast had not 

, defiled. Beyond the enclosure of these pa- 

,,godas lay more ruins, in the midst of which 
was a stone platform, from which rose four 
tall and beautiful columns supporting a well- 
curved roof. Still farther on was a large 
tank, enclosing more than an acre of water, 
linecl on its four sides with flights of broad 

: stone steps, upon which women were wash- 
ing bright colored garments, and men bath- 
ing and loitering. Beyond all was the sea, 
rolling upon the shore, and stretching un- 
broken to the horizon. 

Leaving our seat, we came down to walk 
once more round the base of the rock, and 
saw new carvings upon its scarped face, re- 
presentations, like most of the others we 
had seen, of the chief personages in the fa- 
tuous poem, the Mahabharata. They pos- 
' 'sessed no artistjc merit, and the only beauty 
"that was to be found was that of some 

] graceful arabesques which bordered some 

of the excavations. In one of the temples 

was an image of Ganesa, the elephant- 

, headed deity, stained with vermillion, and 

- blackened with smoke, and apparently the 
only image of the many that were here, 

: which was etill an object of worship to the 
neighboring villagers. 

But there were other remains of the old 
city, still more striking than these, to be 
seen. Leaving the hill, we went about a 
mile toward the south, passing through a 
thick grove, and then through rice fields, 
and a piece of open sandy ground, till we 
came where, under the shelter of a palmira 
tope, and half-hidden in the luxuriance of 
low sultry vegetation, stood a group of five 
monolithic temples. Each is formed out 
of a solid mass of rock, richly carved both 
inside and out, entered by low, heavy por- 
tals, and finished with verandas and 
niches, and recesses, and all the quaint, irre- 
gular adornments of Hindoo architecture. 
The largest of these curious buildings mea- 
sures about fifty feet by twenty-five, and 



between thirty and forty feet in height. 
It has been cracked through the middle as 
if by an earthquake, and trailing plants are 
hanging into the fissnre, and climbing over 
the elliptical roof, which rises for about half 
the total height of the building. Between 
two of these rathas stand the images of an 
elephant and of a lion, somewhat larger 
than life, not ill carved out of single blocks 
of stone, and now sphinx-like, partly buried 
in the sand. 

"We were sitting on a fallen stone in the 
shadow of the temples, when we heard 
steps approaching, and our Brahmin guide 
(for we had dismissed all but one) said to 
us, " Schoolmaster !" We turned, and saw 
an old man salaaming and smiling, leading 
a little, naked, bright-eyed boy, and bring- 
ing flowers and fruit in his hands. They 
came up to us, and the old man threw 
wreaths of sweet-scented pink jessamine 
round our necks, the little boy presented 
us with enormous golden shaddocks, and 
then began to make a formal address to us 
in Tamul. When he had finished, we ex- 
pressed our gratification in the best way in 
our power, for thi3 nnexpeoted and origi- 
nal little compliment, and had the pleasure 
of witnessing an exhibition of all the learn- 
ing that the young pupil had acquired from 
the old schoolmaster. There was some- 
thing very charming in the simplicity of 
the whole proceeding, and in the contrast 
between the position in which we were, 
and those of common life, in an Indian 
wood, listening to an Indian boy who re- 
cited otir praises in the shadow of an old 
Hindoo temple. 

Having returned, to onr temple abode, 
I went out late in the afternoon to see the 
two (pagodas, adjoining each other so closely 
that they might almost be considered one 
with a double peak,) which stand ruinous 
upon the very edge of the sea. They are 
taller, and more graceful in shape than any 
of the others, and their position is a fine 
one. Founded on an abrupt and jutting 
rock, the quiet sea rolls-to their very base, 
while in storms the waves dash into them 
and cover them with foam. The images 
of the gods are overthrown, and the carv- 
ings have been almost obliterated by the 
wearing of the water. A reef stretched in 
front of them, and some of its rocks still 
bear the marks of sculpture. It is an old 
tradition, that five temples which once 
stood on the shore have been buried by 
the waves ; and from this tradition the 
place derives its English name. • Many 
years ago, it is said, the oldest people 
among the natives of the place could re- 
member to have seen in the early mornings 
of their youth, at sunrise, the shining and 
glittering tops of pagodas far out at sea. 
But now they were no longer to be seen. 



American Society.— 'The recent discussions 
of American Society have not been directed to 
the right point. Writers are constantly assum- 
ing, that the more public forms of Social Life 
are to be taken as indices of the intelligence and 
refinement of a country; and hence, the dis- 
position to measure our country by this standard. 
But it is a false criterion, and the sooner it is 
abandoned, the better for truthfulness of opinion. 

The whole tendency of Modern life, wherever 
free institutions and moral education are found 
in connection with good circumstances, is to 
improve domestic character. It is here, that the 
spirit of refinement most fully shows its elevating 



influence. Serene thoughtfulness and noble 
aims are here most earnestly cherished. The 
best people are always better at home than any 
where else. Nor must another fact be forgotten . 
The arts of life are now living on home- 
patronage. And this is emphatically true of 
such arts as have the greatest influence in 
training the mind. Hence, every home among 
the most comfortable classes — such classes as 
ordinarily constitute society — has a good deal 
of the world within its walls. Music, painting, 
sculpture, and especially, the main substitute for 
company — books — are now prized as private 
resources and, of themselves, are capable of 
giving us, what we want in hours of relaxation. 
A few years since, it was not so. Then, nothing 
could supply the place of society. It was the 
feeder of intellect — the source of excitement; 
but when books came in as a part of house- 
hold; furniture and literary conversation entered 
into fireside entertainment, one of the strongest 
inducements to go into company was converted 
into a paramount reason for remaining at home. 

We may moralize a step further. Society is 
a most inordinate publican. It is a gigantic tax 
gatherer, whose tyranny is beyond endurance. 
It taxes your ward-robe and toilet; it taxes 
your muscles so as to wear them out unless 
they have bad the gymnastic training of a life- 
time ; it taxes your stomach, and worse than 
all, it taxes your nonsense. A demand for a 
penny clay-pipe and a vessel of soap-suds and 
then, to blow bubbles to order is rather too 
much for any modern saint to endure. There 
was a time, when men and women would bear 
all this and more for the gratifications which 
Society yielded. But a marked change has 
occurred. What is called society by distinc- 
tion, has fallen into the rear of the front rank 
of charm and influence. Once, it was a 
monopolist ; but now, it is a pensioner on bits 
and shreds. The wine of life — free, vivacious, 
inspiring life — is tasted elsewhere, and it is too 
poor to give more than the lees. People who 
cultivate society as a thing for itself and be- 
cause it is a world for tbem, will continue to 
maintain its present scope and order, but 
fashion never did and never can go beyond an 
elegant sham. Intellect and grace may wear 
Fashion as they wear jewelry — as an adornment 
-^-but where it is made the substance instead 
of the symbol, it must go into quick bankruptcy. 
The flowers of the southern magnolia are the 
pride of the American forest, but what would 
they be without the rich and spreading foliage, 
the strong and sturdy boughs ! Strangely 
enough, fashionable society in our country has 
tried harder to insulate itself into exclusiveness 
than to justify its own character ; and in the 
effort it has made itself supremely ridiculous. 

The finger of progress points out one thing 
clearly, viz : the only good society in the United 
States will hereafter centralize around the 
domestic sentiment. Our gay gatherings and 
grand entertainments are now merely tolerated. 
A living principle they have not. Our homes 
are the true and genuine centres. Pleasant 
parties, collected there in calm and gentle 
retreats, with mind and manner in happy 
unison, are what we want. A few persons 
always make our world ; and as fine breeding is 
acquired only at home, so no other society 
except one that thoroughly preserves the home- 
presence and the home-heart, can ever prove a 
permanent joy to men and women. — Southern 
Times. 

The picture gallery at Dresden is now closed 
while the works of Art are being removed to 
the new museum building, which is more com- 
modious and more convenient.— ,4</*eH<z?M». 

Geeman papers speak with regret of the 
death of Joseph Max, a sculptor of Prague. 
His greatest work is the monument of Radetsky. 
— Alhenaum. 



